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209 B. c. This Immense fall must be ascribed partly to the
casualties of war and partly to the secession of Capua. In
203 B. c. the number of adult male citizens was 214,000. But
even when peace was restored, the increase in the number of
citizens was slow and irregular. The highest point was reached
in 163 B. c. with 337,000, after which there was a gradual fall
to 317,000 In 130 B. c. We have no statistics for the rest of
Italy, but it is possible that the same process went on there.
There was a change also in the distribution of the citizens.
Latium ceased to be their chief centre, and the smallholdings
in Latium gradually gave place to large estates. A great
number of citizens were now scattered over the whole of
Italy as smallholders in colonies or with separate farms ;
and the north of Italy, the fertile valley of the Po, was densely
populated with these citizens, much more so than the south.
There was more than enough land in Italy for citizens who
wished to become settlers : vast spaces had been cleared in
the south by the repeated slaughter of the Samnites in the
Samnite and Punic wars, and in the north by the extermina-
tion of the Gauls during the second Punic war. But those
who were willing to accept and cultivate this land were com-
paratively few.

During this period the Roman peasantry, with the other
smallholders who belonged to the allied Italian communities,
still formed the military and social basis of the state. These
formed a large class, but other classes now took a place
beside them, who increased more rapidly and whose develop-
ment was furthered by new economic conditions. The burden
of the Punic wars fell mainly upon the class of yeomen.
More than others they had to bear the weight of the tributum,
or war-tax, which was levied again and again; their losses
in men were the largest, and swept away the strongest and
soundest members of the community. The large landowners
suffered less; but even they suffered more than the rising
class of business men, who grew rich by contracting for
supplies, building ships, making roads, and other services.

The Punic wars were followed by a series of victorious
campaigns in the East, in the wealthy countries of the Helle-
nistic world. War in the ancient world was not merely
a political enterprise : it was commercial as well. A war
contribution levied by the conqueror might reach the Roman
treasury intact; but a considerable part of the spoils of war,